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CA 
Generally, the Eskimo civilization has remained a communal system of living a 
except for the areas of Alaska and Greenland where some Eskimos have assumed a 
the white man’s mode of living. bra 
Col 
Under this centuries-old system, raw materials are communal property, while - 
home-made articles are private property. The work load is divided so that the 0 
men take care of hurting and fishing while the women prepare skins, render = 
fats and oils, make clothing and tents. The Eskimos have no government or put 
police, as our society knows these institutions. 
CA 
Eskimos make all the items necessary to their existence. Within their communal ded 
living system, a basic currency system is unnecessary. However, in dealing with a 
traders, Eskimos barter furs and skins for metal weapons and utensils. - 
‘ , : pi ; : beh 
Without extensive trade or industry . . . living in self-sufficient surroundings . . . Car 
the Eskimos have found no need to coin money or develop banking practices. ~ 
; 3 Dor 
And so it is always with simple economies. Only as an economy becomes more edi 
intricate and developed, do banking and monetary practices appear that facili- Pid 
tate the commercial advancement of a country. Nu 
i. 
ref 
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SUMMER CALENDAR 


DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS 

First floor Sculpture Court of white Pentelic 
marble, built to resemble the Parthenon, with con- 
temporary sculpture, medieval and Renaissance 
tapestries and furniture, armor, casts of classical 
sculpture . . . . Hall of Architecture with full-size 
casts showing architecture from ancient times 
through the Renaissance, also Pompeian bronze 
reproductions. 

Second floor Permanent collection of paintings: 
old masters in gallery A (Vouet, Raeburn, Gains- 
borough, Ochtervelt); modern Europeans in B 
(Rouault, Redon, Pissarro, Sisley, Leger, Kirchner ) ; 
Americans in C (Homer, Chase, Sargent, Hassam, 
Twachtman, Kane, Blythe, Eakins) . . . . Contem- 
porary painting and sculpture collection, galleries 
E, F, G, H (Giacometti, Ubac, Pollock, Manessier, 
Hartigan, Ellsworth Kelly, David Smith, Ronald, 
Pedersen, Dubuffet, a number of Pittsburgh paint- 
ers and sculptors) . .. . Hall of Decorative Arts with 
pottery and porcelains, carvings in stone, ivory, and 
wood, work of the gold- and silversmith, bronzes, 
weaving . . . . Treasure Room with religious art 
objects . . . . Recent accessions alcove. 

Third floor Drawings by Childe Hassam, gal- 
lery J, from the Institute collection. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE SOCIETY 


OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 
& 
Annual Sponsor ($1,000 and over) 
Annual Sustaining Member ($100-$1,000) 
Annual Contributing Member ($25-$100) 
Annual Supporting Member ($20) 
Annual Associate Member ($10) 


Application brochures available for 
new members 


Call MAyflower 1-7300 
or write 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE SOCIETY 
4400 Forbes Avenue 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 





MUSEUM 

First floor Deadline for Wildlife, conservation 
exhibit sponsored by the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission: farmscape mural, mountain waterfall, 
game fish specimens, family groups of small mam- 
mals . . . . Marine Hall with big-game and coral- 
reef fishes, statistics on the sea . . . . Dinosaur Hall 
containing world-famous Jurassic collection with 
Diplodocus carnegiei, Apatosaurus louisae, and 
Tyrannosaurus Rex; many ammonites .. . . Fossil 
Mammal Hall with Cenozoic specimens and Pano- 
roll showing 75 million years of the Age of Mam- 
mals in 15 minutes . . . . Insect and Invertebrate 
Hall: enlarged glass models, habitat groups, insect 
family tree, invertebrate specimens . . . . Bird and 
Reptile Hall: bird habitat groups, Bird of Paradise 
specimens, poisonous and nonpoisonous snakes of 
Pennsylvania . . . . Candlelight. 

Second floor Mammal Hall with habitat groups 
of North American and African mammals, such as 
Glacier Bear, Guanaco, Siberian Tiger, Snow Leop- 
ard, Giant Panda; models of all the big-game mam- 
mals of North America; specimens of some forty 
Pennsylvania mammals. . . . Plant Hall with eco- 
logical exhibits, models of plant fibers, local fungi, 


_poisonous plants . ... We Humans, U. N. First-Day 


Covers, Lincoln Coins. 

Third floor American Indian Hall with Spear- 
point and Potsherd exhibit of local prehistoric In- 
dians, life-size figures of Sioux, Hopi, Zuni, Navajo, 
Yuma, and Chippewa Indians, with artifacts . . .. 
Ancient Near East Hall with Egyptian burial boat, 
predynastic burial, mummies of people, animals, 
and birds, also jewelry, tools, textiles . . . . Ancient 
Mesopotamia: objects from South Arabia, model of 
Khirbat Qumran, where Dead Sea Scrolls were 
written... . Vehicle models in Transportation Hall. 


CHILDREN’S PROGRAMS 

Nature classes (6 to 16 years) two mornings 
weekly, July 5 to 29. 

Outdoor drawing class (10 to 12 years) Tuesdays 
and Thursdays, 8:30 a.M., June 28-July 28. 

Junior Patrons of Art (7 to 13 years) Tuesdays 
and Thursdays, 10:30 a.m., June 28-July 28 (fee). 

Story hour (5 to 12 years) Saturdays, 2:15 p.m. 

Story hour Wednesdays, 2:30 p.M., July-August. 


SUNDAY ORGAN RECITALS 

Marshall Bidwell presents a recital on the great 
organ of Music Hall each Sunday at 3:00 p.m, 
sponsored by the Arbuckle-Jamison Foundation, 
continuing through June, then resuming October 2. 
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LETTER FROM JAPAN 


HE tourist, we have all been told, must 

expect to be disappointed when he ar- 
rives in Japan. The drive to his hotel from 
the Tokyo airport will make him think he 
is in downtown Cleveland, and Osaka will 
resemble the canal sections of Chicago. But 
this is the merest surface of the matter and 
is quickly forgotten, especially if he refuses 
the security of a big European-style hotel 
and takes to the charming Japanese inns. 

I was again shocked by this Western look 
of things when I arrived on the fourth of 
April, but am now, after ten days, entirely 
restored to my memories of inner Japan. 
Restoration was actually quicker than I ex- 
pected, as my room in a second-class West- 
ern hotel was so ghastly in terms of both 
cleanliness and space (not to mention a 
lobby teeming with tourists for the Cherry 
Festival) that I left it before staying the 
night and, after five hours of desperate in- 
quiry from art-dealer friends, found myself 
in the Komatsuya Ryokan, an inn that had 
never entertained a foreigner before. It is 
situated in an elegant geisha-house quarter, 
just off the Ginza. 

The inn was actually more frightened of 
me than I of it, and the ladies begged Yo- 
shinobu Masuda, Carnegie’s Japanese corres- 
pondent, to stay for dinner to protect them 
from the Western barbarian in their midst. 
So we ate stewed chicken from a lacquered 
brazier in the center of the table—a delec- 
table dish compounded of fresh, leafy vege- 
tables as well as a chopped-up hen—and I 
painfully recognized I was really in Japan 
when I tried to stand up afterwards on legs 
that seemed permanently bent in floor-sitting 
posture. But it was the difficulty with tele- 
phone calls, not legs, that drove me to the 
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Imperial Hotel three days later, and I re- 
served the pleasure of inn-living until I 
should go south on my lecture tour, where 
quickly changing appointments would not 
be expected. 

After a visit to the American Embassy 
with the agreeable people in the United 
States Information Services—under whose 
auspices I would later lecture—my first con- 
cern was with finding new pictures and 
sculpture for the 1961 Pittsburgh Interna- 
tional. Talents change in three years, and so 
it would be necessary not only to discover 
the work of new artists but also to check 
the current quality of work by old acquaint- 
ances. Without Mr. Masuda’s daily assist- 
ance this would be a tough assignment; but 
with him, and other friendly advisors and 
informants, I might manage. 

One of my first pleasures was to call Mr. 
and Mrs. Kenzo Tange, who had lectured for 
Carnegie Tech last winter and whom I had 
met through Paul Schweikher of the de- 
partment of architecture. Tange is one of the 
leading modern architects of Japan, and I 
was soon lunching with him and his wife 
in the lovely Fukudaya Inn, where I had 
once stayed in Tokyo. They had brought 
Shinichi Segi, a well-known young art critic, 
who undertook to gather the work of some 
of the most interesting painters at Gallery 
Tokyo in three days’ time. 

When you stay at a Japanese inn, the 
management assigns one special girl to take 
care of you during your stay, and now I had 
the pleasure of having my former protectress 
kneel by my side and press tiny cups of sake 
upon me for old friendship’s sake. Though 
unable to say a word to each other, we 
bowed and smiled enough to make up for it. 





Propriety in Japan demands that one’s legs 
should be under one, but I have long since 
become shameless about my _ extensive 
shanks, the extremities of which may turn up 
in someone else’s lap if I am not moderately 
careful. 

Mrs. Elise Grilli, another widely known 
art critic, met us at Gallery Tokyo when the 
pictures were assembled, and we looked at 
them together with lively interest. After- 
wards she was generous enough to give us 
her tickets for the afternoon’s performance 
at the Imperial Palace of the Gigaku dancers. 
We walked the last bit, as her car refused 
the steep grade that takes one from the moat 
into the enclosure of the castle walls still 
rising in the heart of the city. 

I think I enjoyed these vast stone walls as 
much as the Imperial performance, as they 
are masterpieces of stonework. They remind 
one of the Cyclopean walls of Greece, or 
those of Machu Picchu in Peru, whose in- 
terstices, entirely without mortar, cannot 
take the blade of a knife. Here again are 
monstrous stones, as large as the biggest in 
Pittsburgh's Court House by Henry Richard- 
son. But the nobility of the work consists in 
their wonderful, diamond-pointed relation- 
ships within the great downward and out- 
ward sweep of the masonry, and in their 
100-foot height and great extensiveness. 
Such a fortification, though now useless, still 
exhales a powerful medieval breath so that 
it is not difficult to imagine the narrow en- 
trances filled with terrifying armies with 
banners, and daimyos with their long trains 
of bearers and attendants. Today they are 
only petrified remnants of force, their moats 
inhabited by gentle swans, and their stones, 
once transported from the Izu Peninsula, 
no more or less effective than the down- 
sweeping pine branches that overhang them. 

The Gigaku performance took place in a 
courtyard, now ceilinged, in which the ex- 


pectant audience sat on three sides of the 
stage and in open corridors that overlooked 
it. The platform was black and gold lacquer, 
and its floor was covered with dark jade- 
green brocade. Upon this, men in costumes 
of Oriental splendor danced to an orchestra 
that played music as measured as a Bach 
fugue. It was as though the Royal Family 
of England might have continued to present 
dances of the time of the Druids, since these 
mystic steps date back to the first millennium 
when Japan was being born. One fears that 
the Imperial family, in the not distant future, 
may have to preserve the Kabuki theater 
with equal reverence, as it, too, will pass 
out of existence as a popular entertainment. 
I talked to the manager of the Kabuki thea- 
ter in Osaka, who thought that modern 
Kabuki, mawkish and sentimental in the 
worst Western style, was already elbowing 
the old Kabuki work off his stage. 

. While speaking of Kabuki, I should men- 
tion an interesting visit I made one evening 
to the dressing rooms of the players. As a 
special Kabuki troupe will play in America 
this spring in honor of the centennial of 
Japanese-American trade relations, the sub- 
ject is of timely interest to us. Happily, I 
had seen the performance the night before, 
so it was amusing to have a look at the actors 
as they toppled into their dressing rooms 
from the stage or prepared to make their 
appearance in the second play on the bill. 
It was like meeting old friends, except that, 
once out of their parts, they were some 


Mr. Washburn, director of the Department of 
Fine Arts, spent April in Japan under auspices of 
the U. S. Information Service of the Department 
of State, lecturing on contemporary art. Since then 
he has been in Hong Kong, India, Israel, Greece, 
and Italy, searching out paintings and sculpture 
for the 1961 Pittsburgh International. In Venice 
he is one of the jurors for this summer’s Biennale. 
He will return to Pittsburgh late this month. 
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GIGAKU DANCERS AT THE IMPERIAL PALACE 


cause for dismay. The leading actor, who 
had taken the part of a fierce and noble 
samurai, looked like a hearty stockbroker 
and could speak only of golf and baseball. 
Kiku Ishii, of the Osaka Bunka Center 
(United States Information Office) accom- 
panied me, acting as so often before, in the 
role of interpreter as well as friend. 

Thanks to the manager, the leading lady 
in the historic drama that was about to be 
presented put on her costume forty min- 
utes before it was necessary, to let us see 
its technical requirements. It would take a 
better observer than I to describe the sub- 
tleties of the tying of her obi, the sash that 
holds her silk kimono in place and becomes 
a cross between a bundle and a butterfly 
behind her waist. But I can tell you that 
her dresser used a large plastic shoehorn 
to slip on her wig. When she was revealed 
on the scene, she would be transported in 
a closed carrying chair by way of the hana- 
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michi, the raised platform that runs through 
the audience from the back of the theater 
to the stage. 

We all had lots of pictures taken in the 
usual Japanese way, it being the rule in 
Japan that, if two or more people are gath- 
ered together, photography is mandatory. 
I am not certain that if one Japanese is left 
alone he doesn’t photograph himself. At 
any rate, from actual experience I can attest 
to the fact that, when a lecturer is pre- 
sented, his introducer leaps from the plat- 
form to catch his miserable likeness before 
the lights go out. I was photographed, by 
count, sixteen times the other afternoon by 
a single pursuer from the press who told me 
that Tokyo boasts one-hour developers the 
way we enjoy one-hour cleaners in America. 

While we watched, all the samurai’s re- 
tainers were also dressing, seated cross- 
legged or kneeling before tiny hand mirrors 
while they made up their fierce faces. They 





correspond to cowboys and Indians, or cops 
and robbers, in these Oriental battle plays 
that a witty friend has dubbed “Easterns” in 
reference to our “Westerns.” Soon they 
would appear, as the curtain went up, 
practicing lance and swordplay in the 
castle’s gymnasium, a brilliant presentation 
of quick-fire technique in meeting an op- 
ponent. This would be only a prelude to the 
real fight in the last act, a hair-raising per- 
formance in which the betrayed samurai 
would beat off dozens upon dozens of 
swordsmen and lancers before being sur- 
rounded and captured in a snare of long 
ropes. 

The past is not forgotten in Japan in spite 
of her modernity. At luncheon the other 
day a leading Japanese press agent was per- 
suaded to reveal himself in the role of a 
samurai. We had just visited an old-style 
artist who was painting Buddhist murals 
for a temple pagoda that replaced an old one 
burned in the bombings. We were a party 
of eight, seated around a big lacquer table 
in a garden restaurant in Osaka. The restau- 
rant somehow managed to dig up a fine 
old kimono, and he retired behind a screen 
to prepare himself. In a moment or so he 
appeared as though from another world. 
Gone was his hideous blue business suit, 
and one discovered how handsome he was 
and how dignified. He thrust a yardstick 
through his belt, and already he had gained 
in height and nobility. 

Now he knelt and bowed to us, touching 
his forehead to the floor, as everyone 
clapped. His first intention was to reveal 
how one samurai bows to another while 
on his knees without losing control of the 
situation. Either may suddenly kill the other. 
The left hand must not be placed on the 
floor in customary fashion, as it must be 
ready to draw the sword; nor must the feet 
be crossed under the body, as the right leg 


must be free to dart forward at the same 
moment. This demonstration, done in great 
style, was followed by another to exhibit 
how a knight lovingly decapitates his master 
when the latter is on the point of commit- 
ting hara-kiri. The poor fellow must not be 
allowed to suffer so extremely painful a 
death. It would appear that decapitation, in 
contrast, scarcely hurts at all. At this point 
at a luncheon we are inclined to forget that 
Tokyo looks like Cleveland and Osaka like 
Chicago. 

Readers of CARNEGIE MAGAZINE may re- 
member my description of a visit to Bishop 
Sakamoto of the Kiyoshi-kojin Temple. It 
was this reverend father who gave the De- 
partment of Fine Arts the great tree picture 
by Tessai a year or more ago. His temple, 
known now as the Tessai Temple, is in the 
hills near Osaka, a Buddhist establishment 
of great fame in Japan. Aside from being a 
shrine of the Shin Buddhist sect, it is re- 
nowned for its rich collection of paintings 
by Tessai Tomioka, one of Japan’s greatest 
modern artists, who died in 1924. Bishop 
Sakamoto knew and admired Tessai during 
the last three years of his life and became 
his greatest patron in the end. 

Mr. Ishii and I went out for the after- 
noon and spent the night there, employing 
every daylight hour looking at the fascinat- 
ing collection of this scholar-painter’s works. 
I believe the monks rehung the two big 
rooms in the suite where we sat at least 
twenty times, and even twice in the early 
morning before we departed. Like many 
another Japanese artist before him, Tessai 
loved and studied Chinese paintings, and 
it is from his devotion to these traditional 
works that he formed his own style. Even 
so, his style is not, in the end, Chinese. Be- 
cause of his expressionistic fervor, his pas- 
sionate brush, and his freedom of spirit, he 
displays a Zenlike impulsiveness in his work 
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TAIJU GEIFU ZU 
(GREAT TREE WITHSTANDING THE WIND) 


By Tessar Tomroxa (1836-1924) 
Gift of Bishop Kojo Sakamoto 






































that is far from the serenity of Sung paint- 
ing in China. Besides, with typical Japanese 
humanism, he often celebrates the popular 
life in town and country, drawing loving 
caricatures of the city vendors and country 
laborers at work and play. In this respect he 
reminds one of Hokusai and even of Eng- 
land’s Hogarth, though without the latter’s 
puritanism. 

While admiring those infinitely varied 

























































productions, including sketchbooks, 
fans, and screens, as well as kakemonos 
and makimonos, the vertical and hori- 
zontal scrolls, I was again struck by the 
characteristic Oriental concept of time 
as expressed in art. All time is now— 
immediate and final. There is no yester- 
day, no tomorrow. Instead of a struc- 
ture based on a concept of continuity 
in time, the Easterner is concerned 
with the present. Thus, Tessai is less 
conceptual than responsive. There is 
no architectonic complex of forms 
either here or in a Japanese garden— 
no ideology born of a sense for rela- 
tions between past, present, and future. 
Space goes nowhere in these pictures 
any more than it does in Gothic paint- 
ings. Where their backgrounds are of 
spaceless gold, Tessai’s are of spaceless 
white. Thus he can put his calligraphy 
anywhere on the white paper without 
its entering a definite space. It hangs 
on the surface, on the picture plane, 
like a bead-curtain at a door. 

We ate two meals at the temple, 
both sumptuous. I learned from Mr. 
Ishii that they had been sent for from 
a nearby country restaurant. Slowly, 
very slowly, I am learning to know 
what all the strange delicacies are that 
appear on the lacquer trays and little 
painted dishes. Here was a quail’s egg 
poached on top of a big shrimp; there 


a pair of opened clams, illusionistically re- 
sealed in their shells, which were topped 
with seaweed-flavored caps of meringue. 
This covered lacquer dish holds a large 
square of bean-curd made with eggs and 
moist with chicken broth. A dish of sliced 
raw tai, as tender as raw beef, comes fresh 
from the sea. A bit of translucent seaweed, 
like an aquamarine fern, decorates the plate 
of tempura, that delicate pile of deep-fried 





fish that have been dipped in fairy butter. 

While eating lunch, Bishop Sakamoto 
wants to know if I have ever seen a geisha 
dance to the music of a samisen player. I 
confess my inexperience in this famous en- 
tertainment. So, as dinner nears completion, 
many Tessai-hours later, singer and dancer 
appear accompanied by some of the temple 
family and its staff of black-robed monks. 
The latter have been serving us; but here 
are ladies entering as well, the Bishop's 
daughter-in-law, and others. We are about 
twenty, all on our knees except the barbaric 
American, whose feet keep going to sleep 
with the chill of the rooms that four braziers 
cannot wholly dispel. 

First, the girls have to be petted. This 
means handing each in turn your sake cup 
after emptying it and pouring her the thim- 
bleful. She does the same for you in return, 
and you must remind yourself to hold the 
cup, not expect her to fill a handless con- 
tainer. 

Being a trained entertainer, the geisha 
comes to sit by my side and ply me with 
sake. Fortunately sake has no apparent 
effect on me, at least no disastrous one, so 
before the evening is over the little geisha 
has fallen asleep, toppling suddenly right 
onto my lap and remaining there until she is 
lifted off and helped to her taxi. In the mean- 
time, she has danced several pretty numbers 
including a lion dance and a Kabuki inter- 
pretation. She has on a glorious white ki- 
mono with tiny blue vertical stripes, over 
another one of white with red stripes. These 
garments fall low on the back of her neck 
in a deep wave of silk and again sweep the 
floor behind her in a second wave that leaps 
behind her heels as she moves and turns. But 
most of the dance is accomplished with her 
supple hands, while the samisen player sings 
half and quarter tones in quavers that cor- 
respond in movement. When she sits down, 


she takes out a vanity case and prinks, pok- 
ing her jet-black hair in place just as though 
every bit of it were not a wig at all. 
The temple entertainment is over at one- 
thirty, when only the dear old Bishop and 
his son sit with us, drinking more tea and 
slopping it into bowls of dry rice to make 
them warm and comforting. My bed and 
Mr. Ishii’s have been prepared on the floor 
of the adjoining room, and I discover we | 
are to sleep under black velvet comforters | 
on which is appliquéd the great wheel of 
Buddha in white silk. We take off our ki- 
monos, which have made us comfortable all 
evening, and slip into bed between sheets 
of brown blanket wool. As we lose conscious- | 
ness, we hear the wooden shutters being 
rolled shut for the night with a clatter like 
trolley cars entering the room. When next 
we are conscious, the braziers are again 
glowing, and hot tea promises a new 


- Morning. 


Just as we leave, Bishop Sakamoto arrives 
from his morning prayers at the temple. 
Usuallv he spends all morning on his knees 
at these devotions, but he has made an ex- 
ception of the rule to bid us good-by. The 
night before he was dressed only in purple 
silk, but now he comes in a bright yellow 
and red silk mantle over the purple gown. 
With his great gray eyebrows, like frosted 
thatching, his bald head like a huge pink 
egg, and his wide smiling mouth, which the 
dentist tells him is a sign of longevity, he is 
a splendid creature indeed. Now he is | 
eighty-four years old, but the dried mush- 
rooms that hang here and there about the 
temple rooms offer assurance with their 
promise of survival that he too will survive, 
if not in the living flesh at least in eternity. 


ART and NATURE SHOP 
Japanese lanterns for summer parties . . 50¢ 
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WHAT WE THINK WE 
ABOUT THE MOON 


As a pale phantom with a lamp 

Ascends some ruin’s haunted stair, 

So glides the moon along the damp 

Mysterious chamber of the air; 

Until at last, serene and proud 

In all the splendour of her light, 

She walks the terraces of clouds 

Supreme as empress of the night. 
—LONGFELLOW 


moon, inspiration of poets and com- 
panion of lovers, is in imminent danger 
of losing its mysteries, for already earthlings 
have had a peek at its far side. Just as Everest 
stood as a challenge to the highly adven- 
turous, so now the moon, until a very few 
years ago thought to be inviolate, stands 
beckoning the first space voyager. 

What awaits the first visitor to the moon? 
Undoubtedly space probes will provide 
more certain knowledge of our satellite's 
features before the first landing is made. 
But some of our present ideas about the 
moon may not be found to be too far amiss. 

When the full moon of June rises in the 
southeast, not only is it a beautiful sight, 
but it also tells us one of the well estab- 
lished facts about the moon. The lady in the 
moon, or the man in the moon, or the dog, 
or the rabbit, or the grandmother in a rock- 
ing chair, or whatever you see in the full 
moon, will be a picture seen clearly right 
out to the edge—proof that the moon has 
no significant atmosphere; for an atmos- 
phere would produce a picture sharper in 


Dr. Wagman came to the University of Pitts- 
burgh’s Allegheny Observatory from the U. S. 
Naval Observatory in 1930. He has been director 
since 1947. He is also professor of astronomy at the 
University and lecturer at the Buhl Planetarium. 


KNOW 


NICHOLAS E. WAGMAN 


the center than at the edge, where the depth 
of atmosphere would give the effect of a 
hazy mist. 

This lack of atmosphere is a result of the 
small size of the moon. Its diameter of 2,160 
miles is more than a quarter that of the 
earth, but its weight is only one eighty- 
second of the earth’s weight. The resulting 
gravitational pull of one-sixth the gravita- 
tional pull at the earth’s surface has not 
been sufficient to prevent an atmosphere 
from dissipating into space. 

Lack of atmosphere leads to searing hot 
days and extremely cold nights, such as 
earth would have if its blanket of air were 
removed. And days and nights last two 
weeks each as the moon turns on its axis 
in step with its monthly journey around the 
earth. If there were a discrepancy between 
axial rotation and orbital revolution, we 
would not have had to wait for the Soviets 
to show us the appearance of the far side of 
the moon, for the far side would at times be 
the near side! 

No air also means no water, so that Luna 
is a dry, barren waste where visible changes 
are rare. Continual heating and cooling must 
have produced great cracks in the moon’s 
crust. Some of these so-called rills, or clefts, 
can be seen with large telescopes. They are 
many miles long and several hundred feet 
wide and of uncertain depth. It seems likely 
that, even where the moon appears to be 
smooth, it is cracked, much like an old as- 
phalt road. Objects smaller than about a 
tenth of a mile cannot be observed on the 
moon. 

Few changes have been reported in sur- 
face features, and these have been severely 


questioned. But just two years ago a Russian 
astronomer reported he had photographs 
giving evidence of vapor over the central 
peak in the crater Alphonsus. 

The surface of the moon probably re- 
sembles fields of lava and volcanic ash such 
as we know on the earth, since the moon 
is a poor reflector of light just as ash is. Only 
about 7 per cent of the incident light is re- 
flected. There should be considerable quan- 
tities of dust, too, as the atmosphereless 
moon is bombarded by swift meteors, and as 
expansion and contraction of surface ma- 
terials cause them to break up. Sudden 
changes of the temperature of the surface as 
the moon moves into the earth’s shadow at 
the time of an eclipse are consistent with a 
surface of dust. A recent intriguing sugges- 
tion is that lunar craters are only craters of 
dust and that the dust may be miles thick. 
Certainly there would be no winds or rains to 
disturb the dust. 

One of the moon’s main features remains 
a mystery—the ray system. Best seen at full 
moon, the rays emanate from certain craters 
like spokes from the hub of a wheel. They 
appear to be flush with the surface of the 
moon, and some extend hundreds of miles 
across “seas” and mountains. Are they dust 
splashes from giant meteors that formed the 
craters, stains from vapors rising through 
narrow cracks, or something else? It is some- 
what satisfying to think that the answers to 
many of these questions about the moon will 
be known in the not too distant future. 

The moon has been noted for its high 
mountains since 1610, when Galileo first 
measured them from their shadows. Moun- 
tain ranges are about as common as on earth. 
A prominent range, such as the lunar Apen- 
nines, is some 450 miles long with peaks 
approaching the 20,000-foot height of Mt. 
McKinley. Some lunar peaks are believed 
to be as high as Everest. A characteristic 


of the mountains that outline lunar “seas” 
and craters is the extreme steepness on the 
inner side. The much gentler slopes on the 
other side suggest mountain climbing might 
be a possibility for moon vacationers of the 
distant future. 

The lunar “seas” are the large regions that 
appear dark to the eye. They were called 
seas by Galileo, who saw in them a resem- 
blance to the oceans of the earth. Today they 
are known as plains, in contrast to the 
lighter portions of the moon which are 
broken up by thousands of craters. One of 
the prominent “seas” is Mare Imbrium in the 
north-central part of the moon. Its diameter 
is about 750 miles. 

But the principal features of the moon 
are the craters, of which about 30,000 can 
be seen with moderate telescopic equip- 
ment. And here again we run into a mystery 
of origin—perhaps the greatest mystery of 


‘the moon. Was it bombardment of the moon 


in times past or volcanic activity that pock- 
marked the face of Luna? The argument has 
gone on for years, with first one theory and 
then the other in favor. At present, astrono- 
mers generally blame meteoric bombard- 
ment. Both causes may be admitted, how- 
ever, for the craters vary greatly in size and 
considerably in appearance. The Mare Im- 
brium itself might be called a huge crater, 
whereas the smallest ones visible are only a 
mile or so in diameter. 

The craters are quite circular in shape and 
may be divided into four classes, principally 
on the basis of size. The largest, ranging 
from 60 to 180 miles in diameter, are known 
as mountain-walled plains. Clavius, near the 
south pole of the moon, is 146 miles wide 
and has a mountain wall 17,000 feet high. 
Near the north pole is Plato, noted for its 
dark floor, with a diameter of 60 miles. Be- 
cause of the sharp curvature of the moon’s 
surface and the great size of these craters, a 
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NEAR AND FAR SIDES OF THE MOON 


At left, Allegheny Observatory photograph of the near side of the moon as seen in an inverting telescope. Crater Tycho and 
its ray system near top (south). Mare Imbrium at lower center with crater Plato’s dark floor below. First photograph of the 
far side of the moon at right. Obtained by the Russian Lunik III October 7, 1959. Circular dark area on extreme right of 
Russian view may be seen at the extreme left of ours, the Mare Crisium. 


rocketeer could land in the center of many 
mountain-walled plains and not know he 
was in one, for the mountain wall would 
generally be below his horizon! ; 

The most conspicuous craters on the moon 
are the mountain-ringed plains, usually with 
central mountain peaks, and from 10 to 60 
miles wide. Copernicus and Tycho are fine 
examples of this class. They are 56 miles in 
diameter with mountain rings about 12,500 
feet high, and central peaks of 2,400 feet for 
Copernicus and 5,000 feet for Tycho. 

The other types are crater rings, 3 to 10 
miles in diameter, and the smaller craterlets. 
The very descriptions, “mountain-walled 
plains” and “mountain-ringed plains,” indi- 
cate how different these larger features are 
from a typical earth volcano. 

Astronomers have naturally assumed 
through the years that the far side of the 
moon is not too different from the near side. 
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This should be decided very soon as better 
rockets and picturing devices are achieved. 
A new page in the development of science 
was written last year when Lunik III re- 
layed back to earth pictures of the moon’s 
hitherto unknown side. The pictures indi- 
cate that this far side has fewer features 
than the near side, but this may be due to 
the imperfection of the views. If it does turn 
out that this first impression is correct, this 
would not be too startling, since on the side 
of the moon we do see, craters are relatively 
scarce in the northern half while they are 
literally piled on top of one another in the 
southern half. 

Such are our present ideas of earth’s only 
natural satellite and next-door neighbor in 
space, but we must be prepared for tremen- 
dous advances in knowledge as the space 
age unfolds. For most of us in the foresee- 

[Turn to page 211] 





MIDSUMMER IN SWEDEN 


uRING the height of its outdoor beauty, 

Sweden enjoys one of its most festive 
holidays. The great summer festival, coin- 
ciding more or less with the summer solstice, 
is Midsummer, celebrated all over Sweden 
at the end of June. At this time the foliage is 
still fresh, the meadows covered with a 
multitude of flowers filling the warm sum- 
mer air with their fragrance. Midsummer 
Eve is the shortest night of the year. In Stock- 
holm’s latitude the sun sets at nine and rises 
again about two o'clock. In northern Sweden 
the night consists of only an hour of twilight. 

In olden times Midsummer was the sea- 
son when the farmers sat back at leisure 
after having completed the work of sowing 
and planting for the year, contemplating and 
hoping for the coming harvest to supersede 
all previous ones. Since pagan times this 
has also been the event of rejoicing for the 
return of the spring. In Stockholm the cele- 
brations have a historical aspect, as it was 
on June 24, 1523 that King Gustavus Vasa, 
founder of modern Sweden, made his formal 
entry into the city after having liberated the 
country from foreign rule. 

It is, however, in the province of Dalarna 
(Dalecarlia) that Midsummer is most tra- 
ditionally celebrated today. This is the land- 
scape that most Swedes see in their imagina- 
tion when they think of what is “typically 
Swedish”—green hills, red cottages, blue 
lakes, white birches, and far away the blue 
mountains. This is said to be the “heart of 
Sweden.” Geographically this is not quite 
true, for while Dalarna is to the northwest 
of Stockholm, it is still considerably south 
of the center of the country. 

In Dalarna old traditions are preserved as 
nowhere else in Sweden. Men and women 


BIRGIT VALERIUS OLSSON 


wearing colorful costumes come to church 
in forty-oared festive church boats plying 
the waters of Lake Siljan. The village fid- 
dlers know bridal marches, hambos, and 
country tunes by the hundreds handed 
down from generation to generation. The 
people of Dalarna are known among the 
Swedes to have a stubborn sense of inde- 
pendence and a fierce will for freedom. 
They guard over old traditions and memo- 
ries and adhere strictly to their own style, 
their own ways. Each parish has its own 
distinctive dialect, and it is said that a mem- 
ber from one part of the province sometimes 
cannot understand the language from an- 
other part. 

Midsummer is Dalarna’s biggest festival. 


It is here that Midsummer is celebrated most 


colorfully in all of Sweden: colorful not 
only because of strict adherence to tra- 
dition, but also because of the richness and 
variety of the regional costumes. 

The men wear tight-fitting bright yellow 
chamois pants held together at the knee by 
red woolen tufts that fly gaily in the air over 
their black knee-length stockings during 
the vigorous country dances. Over the hand- 
sewn white shirts they wear navy-blue vests. 

The women are adorned in blue hand- 
woven skirts on which an apron is worn 
decorated with bright-hued stripes. Red 
stockings, matching the apron, and black 





Miss Olsson, a recent graduate of the University 
of Stockholm, has just completed two years as re- 
search assistant in the department of psychology 
at the University of Pittsburgh and returned to 
her native Sweden last month. She had done a 
little work at a child psychiatric clinic in Stock- 
holm, and at Pitt conducted experiments on the 
learning theory of children. 
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shoes add to the gay impression. Over long- 
sleeved blouses cut full and decorated with 
lace, a vest embroidered with flowers is 
joined or hooked together at the waist 
with a red ribbon. A scarf painted with a 
floral pattern is held together over the shoul- 
ders by a silver pin designed especially for 
the costume. Finally an embroidered cap, 
which is tied under the chin, is the crowning 


MAY POLE DANCE, SYMBOL OF MIDSUMMER IN SWEDEN 
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touch to this colorful, festive costume. 

The symbol of Midsummer is the May 
Pole, so named from the old Norse word 
maja, to adorn. The pole, usually made from 
the peeled trunk of a tall spruce tree, is char- 
acterized by a horizontal bar placed near 
the top. From both arms of the bar, wreaths 
of greens and wild flowers are suspended. 
The pole, tightly covered with tender young 
birch twigs wound around 
with flower garlands, is 
crowned by the Swedish flag, 
a yellow cross against a blue 
background. Every little vil- 
lage erects its own May Pole 
on the village green, compet- 
ing in beauty and variety with 
the May Pole of a neighboring 
community. 

Preparations for Midsum- 
mer Eve, when the May Pole 
is raised, start the evening be- 
fore, when everyone goes out 
to the fields and woods to 
pick the prettiest bunches of 
flowers. Red poppies, white 
daisies, blue cornflowers, 
timothy, clover, bluebells, and 
delicate lilies of the valley are 
easy to find. With arms filled 
with their gathering, young 
and old walk slowly back 
through the foggy, dew- 
covered grass, enjoying the 
singing of the cuckoos in the 
distance. On the misty mead- 
ows it is easy to imagine fairies 
dancing gaily in the twi- 
light. 

Early in the morning of 
Midsummer Eve the wreath- 
binders start on their task, 
soon to be surrounded by all 
the children who eagerly want 





to help by handing bunches of flowers fitting 
in size. In the afternoon, usually at three 
o'clock, the children appear clad in minia- 
ture costumes ready to watch the May Pole 
go up in the air. Hardly has the flag started 
flying in the wind than the village fiddlers 
strike up merry dance tunes, and old and 
young join around the May Pole in vigor- 
ous games and country dancing. The girls 
swirl around in one ring, the boys make an- 
other around them, and the music changes 
into a polka as fast feet beat the rhythm on 
the ground. The dancers see the sun set 
and rise again before the bewitching music 
stops in the sweet summer air. The evening 
is full of merrymaking and excitement, the 
beer and akvavit flow, helping to heighten 
the festive atmosphere. 

Only at one time does the gay noise tone 
down, and that is just before the early sun- 
rise. Even Nature seems to hold its breath 
until the first weak sunbeams hit the dark 


green tops of the pine trees and playfully 
reflect themselves in the dewdrops. A merry 
tune is heard again, and the last dance to 
conclude the evening takes place. Tradition 
has it that a young girl must keep one each 
of nine kinds of flowers to put under her 
pillow so as to dream of the man she will 
marry. And so ends Midsummer, one of the 
happiest festivals in Nordic tradition. 

All over Sweden, Midsummer is cele- 
brated with slight deviations in procedure. 
In some places the dancing is held in vil- 
lage barns rather than out of doors. Some 
May Poles are covered inch by inch with 
specially prepared leaves from lilies of the 
valley instead of birch twigs. Midsummer 
on the islands in the archipelago outside of 
Stockholm has a special flavor. The dancing 
takes place on the pier of a bridge; and 
every now and then when someone gets too 
boisterous, he suddenly finds himself strug- 


_ gling in the water. The light summer nights 


acquainted. 


DO YOU AGREE? 


We believe there is a place in Pittsburgh for a 
Bank and Trust Company of moderate size where 
customers can have easy access to and personal 
acquaintance with senior officers. 

If you agree, we invite you to come in and get 


COMMONWEALTH 
TRUST COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 


312 FOURTH AVENUE 
Telephone COurt 1-2004 
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selected as a beneficiary under a trust 
created by Norman Spang. Selection was 
made by the Pittsburgh National Bank, 
which stipulated that the sum of $30,000 
given to the Institute be allocated to.the 
Museum for the rehabilitation of Indian and 
Eskimo Hall and Transportation Hall. This 
fine gift will make possible drastic exhibit 
reconstruction that will make these third- 
floor areas dramatically exciting and far 
more effective educationally. 

Each Hall will be planned as a complete 
unit, with cases and partitions designed for 
the specific exhibit needs of the materials 
to be displayed. The Indian and Eskimo ex- 
hibit, incorporating the present groupings of 
life-sized figures, will emphasize significant 
facts about the people of these rapidly 
vanishing cultures. The Transportation ex- 
hibit will stress man’s ingenuity in conquer- 


towed on the Allegheny along the Park. The 


local season of 10 evening concerts begins 
Sunday, June 12, and daytime visitors to the 
Festival will hear the musicians in rehearsal. 


MODEL OF THE ARTS FESTIVAL AREA 


ing space and time, and the importance of 
transportation in the growth of civilization. 
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Julie Black and Isabel McNaugher, H. K. Porter Co. secretaries, talk with 
Banker Thomas M. Watt about Western Pennsylvania National Bank’s new 
Porter Building Office at 601 Grant St. in downtown Pittsburgh. Mr. Watt, 
executive vice president, is manager of the Porter Building Office. Remember, 
you can always bank on Western Pennsylvania National for helpful advice. 


Western Pennsylvania National Bank 
24 Community Offices To Serve You 


Member: Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


ESTABLISHED 1871 








WILLIAM PENN, MANKIND’S TRUE FRIEND 


tT thirty-seven he was a vigorous, athletic 
man, well above medium height. One 
noticed first his large lustrous eyes, set under 
fine-lined eyebrows. His face wore an aristo- 
cratic air without being aristocratic. The 
defect was his short, protuberant nose inter- 
rupting the wide span of his face. He moved 
quickly, almost nervously, as he wrote: 


Dear friend, 

My true love in the Lord salutes thee, and dear 
friends that love the Lord’s precious truth in 
those parts. Thine I have, and for my blessings 
here, know that after many waitings, watchings, 
solicitings and disputes in council, this day my 
country was confirmed to me under the great seal 
of England, with large powers and privileges, by 
the name of Pennsilvania, a name the king would 
give it in honor of my father. I chose New Wales, 
being as this, a pretty hilly country, but Penn 
being Welsh for a head, as Pennanmoire in... 
Wales, and Penrith in Cumberland, and Penn in 
Buckinghampshire, the highest land in England, 
called this Pennsilvania, which is the high or 
head woodlands; for I proposed when the secre- 
tary—a Welshman—refused to have it called 
New Wales, Sylvania, and they added Penn to 
it; and though I much opposed it, and went to 
the king to have it struck out and altered, he said 
"twas past, and would take it upon him; nor could 
twenty guineas move the under secretarys to vary 
the name, for I feared least it should be lookt on 
as a vanity in me, and not as a respect in the king, 
as it truly was to my father, whom he often men- 
tions with praise. Thou mayst communicate my 
graunt to friends, and expect shortly my pro- 
posals: "Tis a clear and just thing, and my God 
that has given it me through many difficulties, 
will, I believe bless and make it the seed of a 
nation. I shall have a tender care to the govern- 
ment, that it will be well laid at first: no more 
now, but dear love in the truth. 

Thy true friend, 
W. PENN 


The province was acquired and named, 
but what lay back of this successful grant of 
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ROY WATSON CURRY 


pox. 
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PORTRAIT OF WILLIAM PENN IN STAINED GLASS 


From a stair bay window in the J. Frederic Byers home, 
Ridge and Galveston Avenues, North Side, Pittsburgh. 


a great baronage in the American wilder- 
ness? To William Penn it was God’s own 
doing, “his hand and power.” It was divine 
will and Penn the agent for creating in 
“Pennsilvania” “an example . . . to the na- 
tions . . . for an holy experiment.” It was to 
be an attempt at founding government on 
the sovereignty of the people and guaran- 
teeing toleration of religious belief. In 1681 
each of these ideas was startlingly new. 
Penn had spent his manhood in proclaiming 
them. 

Certainly the need for such a refuge where 
liberty could “repair” was apparent to Penn 
and his contemporaries. Charles II, the 
Stuart king returned to the throne after 
twenty years of civil war and Puritan domi- 
nance in England, had sought to ease the lot 
of the persecuted Catholics and nonconform- 





ists. However, his Declaration of Indul- 
gence, in part inspired by Penn’s efforts, was 
short lived. The Protestant parties, suspect- 
ing the measure as a shrewd scheme of the 
monarch to protect the Catholics, united in 
their opposition and passed the Test Act, 
forbidding any but Anglicans to hold civil 
or military position under the crown. 

The situation was further intensified when 
Titus Oates spread abroad his charges of a 
Jesuit plot to kill the king and place James 
Duke of York, an avowed Catholic, on the 
throne. This had aroused such a scare that 
penal laws against nonconformity were se- 
verely invoked. The outlook for religious 
freedom and a liberalization of rights of the 
subject—for which Penn had labored, 
written, and suffered prison for the past dec- 
ade—now seemed more remote than ever. 
It was then in desperation that he turned his 
attention to lands across the sea. Funda- 
mental liberties and religious toleration must 
seek refuge as “a holy experiment” in the 
New World. 

It was natural that Penn’s thoughts should 
turn to America as a refuge. New England 
had served as such a refuge for half a cen- 
tury, and Maryland now served a similar 
function for Catholics. Quakers had fled in 
considerable numbers to the Jerseys and 
Delaware. In fact, since 1675 Penn had 
served as a trustee of West New Jersey. He 
had helped to draft for its people the con- 
stitution that embodied self-government and 
religious toleration as basic principles for the 
province. His duties as a trustee had in- 
formed him about the possibilities of the 
New World. Charles II’s grant to Penn had 
been signed on March 4, 1681. The “Holy 
Experiment” now became possible. 

Why would Charles II grant such a tract 
of land to a commoner, especially one who 
professed a despised Quaker’s faith? The 
King was known to be Anglican and even 


pro-Catholic. In his private life he showed 
little respect for morality let alone piety. | 
Worldly wise and cynical, he played a 
double game with Louis XIV against the 
parliamentary faction. What had he to gain 
from Mr. Penn’s Quaker refuge of “Penn- 
silvania”? 

It was not that Penn came from an an- 
cient, distinguished family. His ancestors 
had been Welsh yeomen. His grandfather, 
Giles Penn, had become a famed merchant 
and mariner working out of Bristol and im- 
porting African hawks and Barbary horses 
for Charles I. This, in part, explains how his 
son, William, Sr., could enter the navy at 
twenty and be a Vice-Admiral of Ireland at 
twenty-five. . 

The Admiral, for so he became, was a 
tough sea dog. He captured Jamaica for the 
Commonwealth and beat the Dutch in ten 
sea battles. Moreover, he was known as a 


_man about London and enjoyed consider- 


able fame for his singing of bawdy songs. 
Upon the restoration of Charles II, Admiral 
Penn had been knighted. Sir William Penn, 
friend of the king, had extended credit to the 
crown in the sum of 16,000 pounds. In fair- 
ness to Charles it should be said that most 
of this sum was back pay, supplies for the 
navy, and unpaid prize money. 

The Admiral, Sir William Penn, was the 
founder’s father. The grant of “Pennsilvania” 
was in repayment of the debt owed by the 
Crown, but much credit should go to Wil- 
liam Penn, the son, for collecting it after the 
Admiral’s death. 


Dr. Curry has been associate professor of history 
at Carnegie Tech since 1951. His doctoral thesis on 
Woodrow Wilson and American Far Eastern Policy 
for Duke University was published by Bookmans in 
1957, and he is now writing Taft and the Philippine 
Policy. His undergradaute work was at West Vir- 
ginia University in his home state, and he is making 
a special study of American diplomatic history. 
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PEACEABLE KINGDOM sy Epwarp Hicks (American, 1780-1849 ) 


Oil, 29 inches by 35% inches. 
Promised to Carnegie Institute by Mr. and Mrs. Charles J. Rosenbloom. 
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Admiral Penn, however, deserves a larger 
place in the story of the founding of Penn- 
sylvania. He was a fond father, slow to 
wrath, who was a bit confused by a son prac- 
ticing mysticism and engaging in active 
sports. The boy confessed that his first “il- 
lumination” of God’s presence had come as 
an experience when he was eleven. At eight- 
een, he was dismissed from Oxford for non- 
conformity. Charles II was just beginning 
his reign, and William’s father had recently 
been knighted by the new sovereign. It was 
an awkward situation. 

The Admiral, wisely he thought, sent the 
boy abroad to Paris. Perhaps at the gay court 
of Louis XIV he would lose this mystic, God- 
identifying type of Puritanism. William 
went through the experience, but ended it 
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by studying theology at Saumur, then under 
the French reformed church. The Admiral 
called him home and employed the young 
man briefly in the Dutch war and then 
set him to studying law at Lincoln’s Inn. 
Here William improved his natural talent 
for argument. His legal training was to 
be of ready use throughout the remainder 
of his life. 

The Admiral also was responsible for in- 
troducing his son to the responsibilities of 
management. He sent William to his estates 
in Ireland. There the young man agonized 
over the deplorable plight of the natives, 
participated in crushing a rebellion, and 
thought seriously of the army as a career. He 
sat for his portrait as a warrior, but his father 
discouraged such a career and had him ap- 








pointed as victualler of the squadron. This 
and estate management now enlarged his 
practical experience. He found time, how- 
ever, to hear Thomas Loe, the Quaker 
leader, speak. Soon he was a regular attend- 
ant at the meeting. 

On September 3, 1667, William Penn forci- 
bly ejected a soldier for disturbing a Quaker 
meeting. Penn was arrested for being in at- 
tendance, all but Anglican services being 
prohibited by law. The magistrate respected 
the young man’s social position and offered 
to let him go, but William Penn was now a 
convinced Quaker. He went to jail. 

Four times he was to enjoy the distinction 
of being imprisoned. Each time the fact that 
he was the son of the Admiral was to aid in 
his release. His principal devotional tract, 
No Cross, No Crown, was written from the 
Tower of London, and the second edition of 
The Great Case of Liberty of Conscience, 
a landmark in behalf of civil and religious 
liberty, was dated from Newgate Prison. 

His imprisonment in Newgate followed 
his arrest for violation of the Conventicle 
Act, which forbade all but Anglican services. 
Acquitted by the jury but jailed in default 
of payment of his fine and for disrespect for 
the court in wearing his hat during session, 
Penn found he had set the scene for a historic 
case. The judge had also imprisoned the jury 
for vindicating Penn against the judge’s in- 
structions. One of the jurors sued the judge 
and the Lord Mayor for illegal imprison- 
ment and won the case before a bench of 
twelve justices. Jurists have ascribed the 
subsequent victory to Penn’s stout defense 
and clever argument in the trial court. The 
case established the freedom of the jury in 
English law. It was but one success in Penn’s 
constant effort to enlarge the guarantees of 
civil and religious liberty. 

Thus we see it was no mean man who se- 
cured title to the fair land of “Pennsilvania.” 





While it was his inheritance of the debt ow- 
ing his father and the relation of the Admiral 
to Charles II that provided the opportunity 
for Penn’s venture, it was his own indefati- 
gable effort and ready talent at politics that 
made it a fact. Ever an optimist, he attacked 
the practical problems of settling his new 
lands, speaking, writing, planning, organiz- 
ing in behalf of the venture. 

On April 25, 1682, he issued his Frame of 
Government based on the principle of “sup- 
porting power in reverence with the people 
and to secure the people from the abuse of 
power.” There was to be a Governor, Pro- 
vincial Council, and General Assembly. The 
Council was to be elected by all the freemen, 
and the General Assembly was at first to 
consist of all the freemen. Thus a direct de- 
mocracy was established, which was to 
become representative as the population in- 
creased. The plan outlined by the Frame 
was to prove too democratic, and in time the 
Assembly of all freemen would be replaced 
by a representative body. Six months after 
drawing up his Frame, Penn landed at 
Chester in his fair “Pennsilvania.” 

He sent immediately a call for a meeting 
of the first General Assembly to convene on 
December 4, 1682, within the week. The As- 
sembly approved the amended Frame and 
enacted a Code of laws, Chapter I of which 
provided for freedom of conscience for all 
who acknowledged one Almighty God. In a 
positive sense, it forbade any person to dis- 
turb or abuse any other “in matters of reli- 
gion.” Pennsylvania at that moment was the 
apex of freedom in the Western world, guar- 
anteeing both civil and religious liberty. 
Thus began her history as the haven of the 
oppressed. Penn planted, in the faith that 
“God giveth the increase.” 

Truly in the founder and founding of 
“Pennsilvania,” mankind discerns a larger 


nobility. 
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A NEW COLLECTION OF STORIES 


FOR CHILDREN 


ARNEGIE LiprRARY of Pittsburgh takes 

pride in a new collection of stories for 
children, Treasured Tales, Great Stories of 
Courage and Faith, published in the spring 
of 1960 by Abingdon Press. The compilers 
are Laura E. Cathon, head of the central 
boys and girls division, and Thusnelda 
Schmidt, librarian at Colfax School and 
holder of the 1959 Melcher Scholarship. 
Miss Schmidt will be graduated from Car- 
negie Library School this month. 

Treasured Tales is unique among col- 
lections of stories for children in recent 
years. Chosen with taste and feeling, it 
points out different roads to courage and 
faith. 

Two generations back, someone pro- 
pounded the doctrine that to point a moral 
is not to adorn a tale. Indeed, writers for 
children became almost as leery of pointing 
a moral as they were of violence or lasciv- 
iousness. As a result, librarians often have 
had to make a real effort to unearth stories 
like these, now recalled to life in Treasured 
Tales, because of their beauty of language 
and ethical value. 

Many have been out of print, like the 
three stories by Margery Bailey, abbrevi- 
ated here by the author herself to make them 





Mrs. Hodges, special assistant in the boys and 
girls division at Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, is 
known to a wide audience for her weekly story- 
telling on wcaE and woep. She is author of 
One Little Drum (Follett, 1958), has dramatized 
children’s stories for radio, and edited several chil- 
dren’s books. A graduate of Carnegie Library School 
and Vassar, she is the mother of three Harvard 
sons and wife of Fletcher Hodges, curator of the 
Stephen Foster Memorial. 
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more readily tellable. Miss Bailey is a writer 
whose flavor and bouquet need to be savored 
at leisure, her words rolled on the tongue. 
Drama, humor, and a rare gift of characteri- 
zation are there. We can only hope that her 
own adaptations of the three stories for this 
collection will suggest the possibility of 
more to come. 

Of Miss Bailey’s three stories in Treas- 
ured Tales, perhaps the finest is “The Frog 
of Roland,” a legend of a poor crippled cob- 
bler who won lebensraum for the people of 
Bremen in the days when that free city still 
claimed for its own the nephew of the great 
Charlemagne. 

Poetry from many writers, Carlyle to De 
La Mare, sets the key for each section of 
Treasured Tales, and headings have been 
selected with great care to bring out the 
special qualities of the stories. “The Bell,” 
one of the less-known of Andersen’s imagi- 
native tales, and the poetic “A Handful of 
Clay” by Henry Van Dyke appear 

. .. for men who dare to dream 
Beyond the lean horizon of their days. 

Under the heading, “Let courage rise with 
danger,” are stories by Raymond M. Alden 
and Maud Lindsay, who will be remembered 
by many parents and enjoyed anew by their 
children. 

Alden, best-known for “Why the Chimes 
Rang,” is the author of other stories with the 
same other-worldly charm. He tends toward 
the allegorical, sometimes spelling out his 
meaning quite explicitly, as in “The Knights 
of the Silver Shield,” sometimes clothing it 
in mystery, as in “The Palace Made by 
Music.” 





Miss Schmidt has for years used Maud 
Lindsay’s stories with great success. Based 
on the teaching of the gentle Froebel, they 
educate “by appealing to the heart and the 
emotions,” no mean goal for a children’s 
story and one that the homely cosy detail 
and satisfying conclusions of Maud Lindsay 
admirably achieve. These are stories told as 
children want them told. 

Old jewels sparkle in new settings, and the 
illustrations for Treasured Tales have a par- 
ticular interest. The work of a young Pitts- 
burgh artist, Mary E. Young, now studying 
in Paris, they are stylized in the modern 
manner. The sharp angularity of these black- 
and-white ink drawings is a far cry from the 
soft roundness of the traditional illustrations 
with which the stories first appeared. They 
carry a subtle suggestion that time-honored 
virtues are not out of style. 

It seems safe to predict that Treasured 


“O 


Tales will fill a real need—as a rich source 
for reading aloud in the family circle, in 
church schools, and in all schools where 
teachers want stories that children can live 
by and remember. 


OUTDOOR DRAWING AND PAINTING 
Raymond Simboli, Roy Hilton, and Joseph Fitz- 
patrick will each give a six-week course for adults 
in landscape drawing and painting, starting June 18, 
auspices of Division of Education. Tuition, $12.00. 


FREE NATURE MOVIES 


SPONSORED BY SARAH MELLON SCAIFE FOUNDATION 
Carnegie Lecture Hall, 2:30 p.m. 


July 12—O.tymric ELK and Girt oF THE AGES 
July 14—BrEavER VALLEY 
You AND Your 5 SENSES 
THE ELEPHANT 
July 19—Nature’s HALF ACRE 
THE CAMEL 
You, THE HUMAN ANIMAL 
July 21—Srau IsLanp and A Way oF LIFE 


oco 10,000 TO ONE EQUALS ENERGY 


It takes 10,000 cubic feet of air to burn just one cubic 
foot of coal. And one ounce of coal, burned in a 
modern generating plant, provides as much electricity 
as 100 tons of water falling one foot. Consider how 
much power the electric utility industry generates 
when they consume over 150,000,000 tons of bituminous 
coal each year. Coal is the worlds greatest single 
source of mineral energy. 


CONSOLIDATION COAL COMPANY 





THE WOMEN’S COMMITTEE THIS SEASON 


A REPORT on the past year's 


WC activities of the Women’s 

Committee of the Department 

3 of Fine Arts really begins with 

May, 1959, and so the Treas- 

ured Antiques Show must 
head our list. 

Fortunately for Mrs. J. Kennedy Beeson, 
the chairman, and her hard-working com- 
mittee, the forever blessed owners of these 
treasures were most trustingly co-operative. 
The show was a beautiful production filling 
five galleries with lovely antique furniture, 
glass, silver, porcelain, and paintings. Fine 
examples of American, English, French, and 
Renaissance pieces with a smattering of even 
older Far Eastern works of art were viewed 
by more than four thousand visitors to the 
galleries. 

Mrs. B. Homer Hall with her able helpers 
compiled a most professional-looking cata- 
logue, about seven hundred of which were 
sold. Mrs. John Berdan and her committee 
searched long and diligently in obviously 
the proper places for Schenley memorabilia 
to furnish one of the small galleries on the 
third floor. The result was an exquisitely 
charming room whose counterpart might 
well have been found in the original Schen- 
ley mansion. The Pittsburgh Flower Arrang- 
ers Guild co-operated magnificently by sup- 
plying fresh arrangements to make a most 
attractive welcome at the entrance to the 
show. A preview party was given the even- 
ing of May 7 on the second-floor balcony. 

On October 1, Mrs. John D. Rockefeller 
III, president and trustee of the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York, and Alfred H. 
Barr, Jr., its director of museum collections, 
came to talk to the Women’s Committee 


MARY OLIVER ROBINSON 


at the Pittsburgh Golf Club. Mrs. Rocke- 
feller spoke simply and inspiringly about the 
many ways a committee such as ours may 
be of a help to a museum, its staff, and to the 
public. After a spirited question-and- 
answer period in which Mr. Barr joined, we 
all partook of a delicious luncheon arranged 
by Mrs. William Otis and given by a 
thoughtful and generous friend, G. David 
Thompson. Indeed, the whole delightful 
idea was his, and we are enormously grateful. 

In October, at the suggestion of Gordon 
Bailey Washburn, director of fine arts, and 
Charles LeClair, president of the Associated 
Artists of Pittsburgh, a committee was 
formed with Mrs. Steven L. Osterweis as 
chairman to promote the interests of the 
local artists. This group, aided by others not 
on the women’s board, succeeded in raising 
over $3,000 to enlarge the fund for prizes 
given at the Associated Artists exhibition. 
The first prize of $1,000 was not limited to 
any specific field of art and was qualified 
only on merit. As this year was the golden 
anniversary of the Association, it not only 
was timely but also, we sincerely hope, will 
prove a source of inspiration and the kind 
of assistance the Association desired. 

A very important exhibition has been held 
April 1 to May 8, entitled Promised or Given, 
1960. This was to demonstrate to the public 
what gifts have been given or are destined 
to be given to the Department of Fine Arts 
for its permanent collection by generous 
friends of the Institute—hoping thereby to 
stimulate interest in that sort of donation. 
Mrs. Thomas C. Wurts was chairman of the 
committee to aid the Department in the pro- 
duction of this exhibition. 

[Turn to page 208] 





a mark of quality 


Foremost among colonial Philadelphia furniture makers was Thomas Affleck whose 
chair and signature are shown here. 


Affieck, who counted among his customers the leading families of Pennsylvania, was a 
disciple of Thomas Chippendale; and most of his work was produced in the style of the 
celebrated English designer. This mahogany side chair, one of several made for the Fisher 
family of Wakefield, was adapted from plate ix in The Gentleman and Cabinetmaker’s 
Director published by Chippendale in 1762. Affleck has made the legs of his chair sturdier 
than those of the Englishman; but in doing so, he has lost none of the intended grace. 


Thomas Chippendale, though he operated a profitable cabinet shop in London, actually 
produced only a few pieces from his famous designs. Instead he and his workmen busied 
themselves satisfying the market’s demands for Queen Anne furniture. It was left to the 
subscribers of the Director—craftsmen like Affleck and his fellow Philadelphians 


to bring 
this famous style of furniture into full flower. 
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THE JUNIOR COUNCIL 


His year the Junior Council of the De- 

partment of Fine Arts has concentrated 
its activities and immediate aims in three 
areas: we have added to the Fine Arts pro- 
gram where the directors have expressed 
the need; we have made an effort to broaden 
our own knowledge of art and museum pro- 
cedure; and lastly, by encouraging area 
artists, we have sought to quicken the in- 
terest of the Greater Pittsburgh public in 
their Carnegie Institute. 

On some projects the Junior Council has 
worked independently; on others we have 
joined with the Women’s Committee, the 
mutuality of our purpose being implicit— 
“to promote the Institute’s cultural and edu- 
cational usefulness to the community.” 

The fall program started for both groups 
in September, when G. David Thompson 
invited us to hear Mrs. John D. Rockefeller 
III, of the Museum of Modern Art. Her 
talk emphasized “the cultural and curative 
value of beauty and its importance for the 
sanity of citizens in a confused world.” Mrs. 
Rockefeller was inspiring and informa- 
tive, and we are grateful to Mr. Thomp- 
son for his interest in our committees. 

We have been able to contribute in 
several small ways to the Department 
of Fine Arts by giving an Ensor print 
to the permanent collection and by 
working on several projects. 

In October and November, under the 
leadership of Mrs. Alan G. Lehman, we 
sponsored a lecture series on Ancient 
and Primitive Art in conjunction with 
the Jay C. Leff exhibition. Specialists 
from four out-of-town museums were 
brought to Pittsburgh to speak. 

At the request of Gordon Bailey 


KATE YOUNG HEROY 


Washburn, another group, headed by Mrs. 
George R. Berger, Jr., has undertaken a re- 
search study in iconography, gathering de- 
tailed information about paintings in the 
permanent collection. This work is regularly 
carried by staff scholars in larger museums. 

Throughout the year Mrs. C. McKenzie 
Lewis, our education chairman, hasarranged 
various programs. Mr. Washburn, Herbert 
Weissberger, and Leon Anthony Arkus have 
taken us on informal tours of special ex- 
hibits, and Carol Osuhowski came to tell us 
about the children’s art classes; this last, a 
comparatively unsung Institute service that 
copes with 1,600 children—and as many 
paper paint cups, both merits and needs 
support. In February, Paul Chew invited us 
to spend the day with the women’s commit- 
tee of the Westmoreland County Museum. 

We have been asked repeatedly by par- 
ents of school-age children to include day- 
time programs in our schedule, so in March 
we had the first of a series of Museum 
Mornings. Letitia Baldridge, of New York 





MUSICIENS FANTASTIQUES (1888) 
By James Ensor (Belgian, 1860-1949) 











City, spoke on “The History of Jewelry- 
Making.” Mrs. B. F. Jones IV and Mrs. 
William Standish IV arranged an informal 
lunch in Gallery C afterward, affording us 
another opportunity to get to know our per- 
manent collection. Many museums have 
found these “Mornings” very successful as 
an incentive to membership, and we hope 
the same will prove true here. 

A committee from the Junior Council 
worked with the Women’s Committee dur- 
ing the winter to increase the prize funds 
for the Associated Artists golden anniversary 
show. Before the opening of this exhibit in 
March, the Junior Council gave a reception 
in honor of artists and contributors. The 
occasion was made all the more festive by 
the husband of Mrs. David R. Weill, Jr., 
who sent orchids that they grow as a hobby. 

Mrs. C. Hax McCullough and her group 
have been ingenious and inventive in se- 
lecting things from current fine and decora- 
tive arts exhibits to be placed in the Fifth- 
Avenue window of the Union Trust branch 
of Mellon National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany. Large numbers of people pass this 
busy corner every day, and it is a tremen- 
dous advantage to have such a direct chan- 
nel for reaching the public. 

A dedicated committee headed by Mrs. 
J. Mabon Childs and Mrs. W. Peirce Wid- 
does has been planning the Three Rivers 
Arts Festival for over a year. As this is being 
written, our entire membership of forty-five 
is involved in the project. 

The trustees of Carnegie Institute voted 
to have the presidents of the Women’s Com- 
mittee and the Junior Council serve as term 
members on the Fine Arts Committee. This 








Mrs. Robinson has been president of the Wom- 
en’s Committee of the Department of Fine Arts 
during the past year. Mrs. Heroy is entering the 
second half of a two-year term as president of 
the Junior Council of the Department of Fine Arts. 





has been a real opportunity and brings us 
a step nearer our long-range goal, to help 
Pittsburgh develop the art museum it de- 
serves. Without an enthusiastic committee, 
interested directors, and the whole-hearted 
support of everyone at Carnegie Institute, 
none of this would be possible. 
The officers for next year are as follows: 


PRESIDENT—Mrs. James H. Heroy, Jr. 

VicE PRESIDENT—Mrs. Louis A. Cutter 
RECORDING SEc’y—Mrs. C. Hax McCullough, Jr. 
CoRRESPONDING SEC’y—Mrs. Alan G. Lehman 
TREASURER—Mrs. William E. Schroeder 


THE WOMEN’S COMMITTEE 
[Continued from page 205} 


Mrs. Leland Hazard and her committee 
are planning a series of five lectures to be 
given by our Director of Fine Arts, sched- 
uled for the fall of 1960. Mr. Washburn will 
lecture on the principal artists whose paint- 
ings will be hanging in the fall exhibition. 

In September, Mrs. John Galey with the 
aid of Mrs. Osterweis and Mrs. Paul Schweik- 
her chose the basic design (illustrated) for 
the official emblem of the Women’s Com- 
mittee. This was selected from a number of 
drawings submitted by Bert Waggot, a stu- 
dent at Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
Let us hope that before long this monogram 
may be widely recognized and generally 
respected. 

At the annual meeting of the Women’s 
Committee on April 26 the following were 
elected to office for one year: 
PRESIDENT—Mrs. Henry Oliver, Jr. 

First VicE PrEsmENT—Mrs. William D. Bickel 
SECOND VICE PRESIDENT—Mrs. Thomas C. Wurts 
TREASURER—Mrs. Henry V. Blaxter, Jr. 
RECORDING SECRETARY—Mrs. Verner B. Callomon 
CorRESPONDING SECRETARY—Genevieve L. Bell 
ExEecuTIVE Boarp—Mrs. Paul Schweikher 


Mrs. G. Magee Wyckoff 
Mrs. John Berdan 
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SOUTH TIROL—ANOTHER TROUBLE SPOT? 


N the last few years a sore spot in Central 

Europe has come into the focus of in- 
creasing attention. Ever since Austria re- 
ceived her state treaty in 1955, she has 
sought a settlement of her only overriding 
foreign problem, the status of South Tirol. 
The leading newspapers of the world have 
in recent months referred to this problem 
ever more frequently. 

In 1919 the Treaty of St. Germain sepa- 
rated the home of over 200,000 German- 
speaking Austrians from the rump state of 
Austria and surrendered it to Italy for ser- 
vices rendered in World War I. But suc- 
cessive Austrian governments have never 
reconciled themselves to the cession, which 
they claimed was a violation of the principle 
of self-determination enunciated by Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson. In 1939 hope for a 
revision was dashed again, this time, ironi- 
cally, by the Pan-German Hitler. In order 
to obtain continued Italian friendship he 
agreed to Mussolini's opposition to a re- 
vision of the South Tirol status. 

After World War II, Austria had a better 
opportunity to obtain an adjustment. While 
her own belligerent status was some- 
what in doubt, Italy’s status was almost as 
questionable. But the so-called Gruber- 
Degasperi agreement of Paris (1946) turned 
out to be an Italian victory. South Tirol was 
to remain with Italy, although a cultural au- 
tonomy was guaranteed to the ethnic Ger- 
mans. Such highly placed men as Winston 
Churchill then opined that this was the time 


Dr. Schwarz is associate professor in the history 
department at Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
concentrating on modern Central Europe. Viennese, 
he was graduated from Emory and Syracuse univer- 
sities and has a doctorate from Wisconsin. 


ROBERT SCHWARZ 


to correct an old injustice. Why was it not 
corrected? The Socialists in Austria, who 
make up one of the two large parties in the 
country, have argued for fourteen years that 
the conservative Austrian foreign minister, 
Karl Gruber — later ambassador to Wash- 
ington—had a rare opportunity to win more 
concessions from Italy than cultural au- 
tonomy and that he showed a deplorable 
lack of skill. 

So much for the historical background. 
Why has the problem arisen so sharply 
again, and what are the positions of the two 
antagonists? Since 1957, when Austria’s sta- 
bility and good intentions have been no 
longer questioned by the world, the govern- 
ment headed by Julius Raab, partly with 
the approval of the opposition Socialists, 
has become ever firmer in its resistance to 
Italy. Its ground for complaint is mostly that 
succeeding Italian regimes, having to pacify 
the neofascists in Italy, have been adamant 
in the only place where Italy was strong 
enough to stand up to any other country, 
namely in South Tirol. Here, the antagonist, 
Austria, is weak and the controversy is of 
relatively little importance to the great 
powers. 

Hence, continues the Austrian argument, 
South Tirol has been, in violation of the 1946 
promises, Italianized: its schools and offices 
use the Italian language and discriminate 
against German; public offices are filled 
with Italian personnel; and Italian settlers 
flood the region so as to overwhelm the 
German-speaking element. Thus the pledge 
of cultural autonomy for the province is 
ravished, as Vienna sees it. Austria com- 
plains that, whereas certain African nations 
begin to live in independence, a quarter 








of a million Europeans are not even allowed 
the cultural and linguistic autonomy that 
was vowed to them in solemn agreement. 
Most Austrians insist they do not regard the 
area as an irredenta (unredeemed but to be 
redeemed ), but that the systematic Italian- 
ization of non-Italians constitutes a breach 
of international faith. 

The Italian position on the issue is gener- 
ally that South Tirol, which Italy prefers to 
call Alto Adige, is an intra-Italian matter 
and that the Austrian interference is an in- 
fringement of international law. The Italian 
government has until recently refused to 
discuss treatment of the region’s inhabitants 
on the grounds that the Gruber-Degasperi 
agreement did not make Italy accountable to 
Austria. 

The controversy has grown more and 
more painful in the last year and a half. 
Demonstrations in Austrian streets, diplo- 
matic protests by Vienna, court suits for high 
treason against pro-Austrian agitators in Bo- 
zen and other regional cities, threats by 
Austria to bring the quarrel before the 
United Nations, and even nonadmittance by 
Italy of Austrian political leaders to the ter- 
ritory, have followed each other since late 
1958. Austria recently began to probe the 
possibility of appealing to the United Na- 
tions, but found the United States essentially 
opposed to such a move. 

The United States is in the dilemma of 
choosing between the opposition of a NATO 
ally, Italy, to a United Nations debate, and 
the desire of a friendly though officially 
neutral country to have the United Nations 
debate the complaint. Washington advised 
bringing the matter to the Hague arbitra- 
tion court, where the United States would 
be spared the embarrassment of siding with 
one country or the other. Some Austrian ob- 
servers have advised their foreign office not 
to rely heavily on the United States in the 








matter of South Tirol; this on the grounds 
that the Italian-Americans constitute a 
powerful pressure group no presidential as- 
pirant can ignore, and that the American 
voter in general is so indifferent to Austrian 
hopes the United States would almost cer- 
tainly be tempted to side with Italy. 

Aside from the political aspect to the con- 


troversy there is also an economic side. | 


Austrians prefer Italy as a vacation land to 
any other country, and a stoppage of the 
Austrian tourist flow would undoubtedly be 
unwelcome to Italy. Another economic im- 
plication is Austria’s dependence on Ameri- 
can good will in her negotiations with the 
United States over the liquidation of frozen 
Austrian assets. These and other considera- 
tions make Austria go slowly in the matter 
of South Tirol. 

On the other hand, there is a strong reason 
why animated action may soon be in de- 


‘mand in Austria itself. The elections of May, 


1959, gave the Socialists a numerical victory 
and resulted in the appointment of a Social- 
ist foreign minister, Bruno Kreisky. The So- 
cialist Party, anxious to show successful 
results of Socialist management in the dip- 
lomatic area, is pressing for a solution at 
once peaceful and beneficial to Austria, in 
the hope of contrasting Kreisky’s success 
with Dr. Gruber’s alleged failure. 

Before World War II Italy suggested a 
population transfer so as to undercut Aus- 
trian revisionist ambitions without giving 
up real estate. This suggestion was sharply 
rejected by the population of the territory. 
Italy’s position has since been that this re- 
jection demonstrates Austria’s refusal to 
abandon ideas of an eventual return of the 
province to Austria. The Italian government 
is strengthened in this claim by the open 
admission of Dr. Gruber in 1946 that the 
return of the district to Austria was his life’s 
objective. There is, in fact, no fair evidence, 
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Italy maintains, that Austria would be satis- 
fied with full cultural autonomy. 

What the Italian government did in 1946 
was to create a status of autonomy for the 
whole of what had before 1919 been South 
Tirol, including Bozen with its predomi- 
nantly German-speaking population, as well 
as Trient with its overwhelmingly Italian- 
speaking inhabitants. This means that over 
200,000 “Germans” and about 520,000 Ital- 
ians live under the autonomy status. Such 
an arrangement of course facilitates Ital- 
ianization and, as Italy points out, is the 
natural outcome of the agreement of 1946. 

If, as the Austrian Socialists believe, Dr. 
Gruber was duped in 1946 by putting his 
signature to such a solution, Italy argues 
that she cannot be blamed for this. That 
Italy is aware of the real nature of the situa- 
tion—a technically correct carrying out of 
a somewhat equivocal accord—is attested 
by Degasperi’s election speech of November 
11, 1952, in which he said: “It was actually 
my doing that the area was, as a result of 
the Degasperi-Gruber agreement, saved for 
Italy.” 

Many neutral observers consider that 
Austria, probably morally right, must fight 
an uphill battle because Italy’s position is 
technically almost unassailable. Despite 
heavy odds, Austria, in full confidence of 
her democratic stability, her reputation as a 
reliable member of the family of nations, 
and her hard-won position of economic pros- 
perity, is anxious to remove the foremost 
problem of the Second Republic with the 
same success with which it has handled the 
problems of state treaty, political balance, 
and world recognition of its sovereignty. 

The prospect of a settlement favorable to 
Austria is, in my judgment, not good as long 
as a general European federation remains 
in the blueprint stage. Italy is likely to con- 
tinue to pose as a strong power vis-a-vis a 
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small neighbor, having no other outlet for 
such a pose in other quarters. 

Austria insists that a submission of the 
issue to the Hague Court must come soon, 
else unrest in South Tirol will be a certainty. 
Chancellor Raab and Foreign Minister Krei- 
sky demand full autonomy for the German- 
speaking province of Bozen. Italy replies 
that such a status could be legalized only 
by a constitutional change. Austria’s 
counterreply is that if other parts of Italy, 
such as Sicily, enjoy some kind of autonomy 
status, South Tirol, being non-Italian, de- 
serves it even more. Italy again counters 
with the insistence that Austria’s claims are 
exaggerated, that Italian immigration into 
the area has been minimal (400 people in 
1955, says Rome), and that the German- 
speaking populace is rising faster than any 
population additions through Italian re- 
settlements. 

This is where matters stood in early 1960. 
The denouement may come before too long. 


THE MOON 
[Continued from page 193] 


able future, however, the moon will remain 
the “empress of the night,” adding to the 
beauty of a June evening as it moves low 
over the southern horizon. It is in June al- 
ways that the full moon requires the least 
tilt of the head for viewing. 

The prophetic verse of Mother Goose 
might better apply to December's full moon, 
which nearly reaches the zenith at midnight 
in this part of the world. 

There was an old woman tossed up in a basket 

Ninety times as high as the moon; 

Where she was going, I couldn’t but ask it, 

For in her hand she carried a broom. 

“Old woman, old woman, old woman,” quoth I, 

“O whither, O whither, O whither so high?” 

“To brush the cobwebs off the sky!” 

“Shall I go with thee?” “Ay, by and by.” 





When the first USS Independence was commis- 
sioned in 1776, you probably could have put all 
the steel aboard her into one sea chest. But when 
the fifth Independence joined the U.S. fleet this 
year, she carried the widest variety of specialty 
steels ever assembled. 57,000 of her 60,000 tons 
are steel. 

The Independence is big. She carries a crew of 
3,500 and her quarter mile of runways could park 
two luxury liners side by side. Turn her on end 
and she’d reach up to the 80th floor of the Empire 
State Building. Total working area for flight 
operations is over six acres. 

The Independence is built of steel, much of it 
supplied by United States Steel. For the greatest 
possible strength and toughness U.S. Steel fur- 
nished two types of specially formulated and 
treated armor plate. Steel cables, strong enough 





57,000 tons of steel go to sea with the USS “Independence” 








to stop a landing jet bomber, were furnished by 
the American Steel & Wire Division of United 
States Steel. Her four 6614-foot, 50-ton propeller 
shafts were forged at the USS Homestead Works. 
And so it goes. From the flight deck armor to the 
stainless steel used in her hospital, galley and 
crew's quarters, USS Steels play an important 
part in the performance of one of the Navy’s 
finest ships. 

It took three years to build Independence. It 
took 50 years of research and development to 
perfect the specialty steels of which she is made. 


USS is a registered trademark 


(iss) United States Steel 
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BIRDS ARE WHAT THIS IS FOR THE 


They're things and the bees 


ECENTLY a tremendous treatise was pub- 
lished called A Bird of a Biography. It 
was written so that bird lovers would under- 
stand and know birds better. After reading 
this they may burn their bird books and 
choke their canary. 

Birds are the things of a feather that flock 
together, the things one stone kills two of, 
and I'll be a dirty. 

Birds are things on the wing; wings are 
things on the bird. Birds are things that are 
brained and the early ones get the worm. 

They are also the things and the bees! 

Birds are the things golfers try for, the 
things wrestlers get and punch drunks hear, 
the things some people eat like and the 
things “that’s for them.” 

Birds are the things are in the hand is 
worth two bushed ones. The surest bush to 
get the bird in is Flatbush, sometimes called 
Brooklyn. A bird in the hand can be un- 
handy. 

Illegal is not a sick U. S. emblem of 
freedom. 

A swan dive is not a notorious gathering 
place for waterfowl. 


Mr. Latham was biologist and chief of research 
for the Pennsylvania Game Commission nearly 
twenty years before coming to the Pittsburgh Press 
as outdoors editor about two and a half years ago. 
He grew up in Mercer County, started to fish when 
he was five, and had his first gun at nine. He holds 
a doctorate in wildlife management from the Penn- 
sylvania State University. He has written for the 
national sports magazines, has published one book, 
The Wild Turkey (Stackpole, 1956), and is working 
on another intended for beginning hunters. This 
article is reprinted from the Pittsburgh Press. 
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All birds fly except some. Some of the 
some are Senator, ostriches, penguins, yard 
birds, jail birds, and the St. Louis Cardinals. 

Jail birds do not migrate. Jail birds and 
stool pigeons sing at Sing Sing. 

Just as there are two sides to all issues 
there are two sides to birds—the inside and 
the outside. Both sides are covered except 
the inside. Feathers grow externally because 
there is more room on the outside. The 
inside is darker than the outside unless it’s 
a blackbird. 

Pin feathers are not pinned on. 

Desert birds, the lucky things, have sandy 
claws the year around. 

The back of the bird is directly above the 
stomach with the exception of a dead bird. 
(Shudder). 

Crows have caws to complain. Some birds 
go for a lark, especially another lark. 

Wood ducks are not decoys and a clay 
pigeon is not what it’s cracked up to be. 
Ducks are the things it’s good weather for, 
the goose the thing that hangs high and 
yours is cooked. 

Swifts are. 

Crow’s feet are unwelcome except to 
crows. Terns are the things you take for the 
worse. A wild canary is one that’s been 
cussed out by the parrot. Pigeon-toed crea- 
tures are not crosses between pigeons and 
toads. 

A game bird is one that tries to cross the 
Parkway. Cowbird nests are invisible. Gulls 
are not gullible. 

Thus ends this remarkably informative 
dissertation, and as the baby bird said when 
it backed out of its warm nest: “My tale 
is told.” 
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